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“Promote,  then,  as  an  object  of  primary  importance,  institutions  for  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge.” — Wasbixotox. 
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'Continued from  our  last. 

THE  PRUSSIAN  SYSTEM. 

While  the  Prussian  government  as  a  matter  of 
police,  the  observance  of  which  is  essential  to 
the  public  safety,  insists  not  only  on  the  erection 
of  schools  by  the  districts  and  the  niaklng  of  legal 
provision  for  the  maintenance  of  the  teacher, 
but  on  the  frequenting  of  the  schools  by  all  chil¬ 
dren,  between  the  ages  of  7  and  14,  it  strictly 
performs,  on  the  other  hand,  the  duty  reserved 
to  itself,  that  namely,  of  preparing  and  furnishing 
to  the  common  schools  active  and  skilful  teachers. 
In  1833  there  were  in  Prussia  43  seminaries  for 
teachers,  containing  in  all  2036  pupils,  each  con¬ 
ducted  by  a  director  and  from  5  to  6  masters.  Of 
these  1 1  were  Catholic  seminaries,  29  Protestant, 
and  3  mixed.  The  period  of  attendance  on  these 
schools  is  3  years.  The  age  of  admission  be¬ 
tween  17  and  20.  The  expenses  of  part  of  the 
pupils  are  entirely  defrayed  by  the  state.  Oth¬ 
ers  have  half  their  expenses  defrayed — while 
some  receive  merely  their  education  and  provide 
for  their  own  board.  During  the  period  of  at¬ 
tendance,  the  pupils  are  exempt  from  military 
service  and  afterwards,  if  unemployed  they  serve 
one  year  only  in  the  army,  instead  of  three,  the 
term  fixed  for  the  general  population^  On  leav¬ 
ing  the  school  those  who  have  been  educated  at 
the  expense  of  the  government,  are  bound  to  teach 
three  years  wherever  the  minister  of  public  in¬ 
struction,  may  appoint,  or  to  refund  the  expenses 
of  their  education  and  an  engagement  to  this 
effect  is  subscribed  by  the  pupils  and  their  pa¬ 
rents  or  guardians,  previously  to  their  being  re¬ 
ceived  into  the  seminary.  In  appointments  to 
the  schools,  the  pupils  of  the  seminary  are  by  law 
entitled  to  a  preference.  Applicants  for  admission 
to  the  seminaries,  must  enjoy  good  health,  be  free 
from  bodily  infirmities,  of  irreproachable  character, 
of  good  dispositions  and  talents,  and  carefully  in¬ 
structed  in  religion  ;  able  to  read,  and  acquainted 
with  the  principles  of  the  German  language,  the 
art  of  composition,  arithmetic,  and  music.  They 
are  examined  before  admission,  both  orally  and  in 
writing  with  a  view  rather  to  ascertain  their  ca¬ 
pabilities  than  their  actual  acquirements.  Their 
studies  during  the  first  year  embrace  religion,  the 
German  language,  reading,  arithmetic,  geometry, 
and  algebra,  writing,  drawing,  vocal  and  instru¬ 
mental  music ;  during  the  second  year  the  same 
branches,  and  in  addition  geography  and  natural 
history  ;  during  the  third  year  music  and  natural 
history  are  continued,  elementary  views  of  Phys¬ 
ics,  and  of  modern  history  especially,  the  history 
of  Prussia  are  introduced,  compositions  in  the 
German  language  are  required,  instructions  are  giv¬ 
en  on  the  art  of  teaching,  and  the  pupils  are 
daily  exercised  in  giving  lessons  in  the  model 
school  annexed  to  the  seminary.  At  the  termina¬ 
tion  of  the  course,  the  pupils  are  examined  by  the 
masters  of  the  seminary  in  presence  of  commis¬ 
sioners,  appointed  by  the  Sehul  collegium  of  the 


province,  on  all  the  branches  which  they  have 
been  taught,  care  being  taken  especially  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  extent  to  which  they  have  acquired  the  art 
of  teaching,  and  certificates  No.  1,  2,  and  3,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  proficiency  are  awarded  to  them. 
Such  is  a  meagre  outline  of  the  means  employed 
by  the  Prussian  government  to  secure  for  the 
common  schools  a  supply  of  well  qualified  teach¬ 
ers.  A  minute  inspection  of  the  internal  manage¬ 
ment  of  several  of  the  seminaries,  has  satisfied 
me  thai  i  them  is  to  be  ascribed  in  a  great  mea¬ 
sure  the  excellency  of  the  Prussian  schools. — 
They  arc  the  fountains  whence  issue  the  streams 
which  water  the  land  and  on  their  salubrity  the 
public  safety  depends.  Of  the  vital  importance 
of  this  feature  of  the  system,  the  American  pub¬ 
lic  are  we  believe,  becoming  sensible.  That  the 
value  of  the  school  depends  on  the  character  of 
the  teacher,  and  that  teaching  is  an  art  for  which 
previous  training  is  necessary,  may  no'w  be  as¬ 
sumed  as  axioms.  The  great  practical  ques¬ 
tion  then  is,  what  modifications  must  the  Prus¬ 
sian  seminaries  for  teachers  undergo,  to  fit  them 
for  adoption  in  this  country.  Now  in  attempting 
the  solution  of  this  problem,  there  are  two  great 
difficulties  to  be  overcome — the  providing  of  the 
necessary  funds  for  an  object  which  though  im¬ 
portant  to  the  general  interest,  affords  no  prospect 
of  direct  return  on  the  capital  expended — and 
the  want  of  inducement  to  young  men  to  enter  the 
seminaries  in  a  country  in  which  the  openings  for 
cultivated  talent  are  so  numerous.  One  mode  of 
overcoming  these  difficulties,  is  to  diminish  the 
expense,  by  engrafting  the  seminaries  on  some 
existing  establishment^  the  Colleges  for  example, 
a  mode  which  possesses,  as  we  have  ertdeavored 
to  shew  in  a  dissertation  on  this  question,  other 
collateral  advantages,  and  to  make  the  education 
in  the  seminary  the  inducement  to  applicants  for 
admission,  conditioning  that  they  shall  at  the  ter¬ 
mination  of  the  course,  either  serve  the  state  as 
common  school  teachers  for  two  or  more  years, 
or  refund  the  expenses  of  their  education.  A 
second  method  is  by  enlightening  the  public 
mind,  on  the  services  which  Normal  Seminaries 
are  fitted  to  render,  to  induce,  pious  and  be¬ 
nevolent  individuals  to  consecrate  to  this  end  a 
portion  of  their  wealth,  or  to  undertake  the  per¬ 
sonal  superintendance  of  such  establishments. — 
Prussia  contains  a  number  of  these  private  sem¬ 
inaries,  founded  from  the  noblest  motives,  con¬ 
ducted  with  great  wisdom  and  which  render  im¬ 
portant  services  to  the  statev  Cousin  in  his  re¬ 
port  on  the  state  of  education  in  Prussia,  has 
given  the  regulations  of  two  of  them,  one  in  a 
suburb  of  Stettin,  and  the  other  at  Pyritz,  in  Po¬ 
merania,  which  might  serve  as  models  for  simi¬ 
lar  institutions  in  this  country.  The  government 
though  it  depends  only  on  the  great  seminaries  for 
the  supply  of  teachers,  encourages  these  private 
seminaries  both  by  affording  them  its  countenance 
and  contributing  towards  their  expenses.  The 
third  mode  of  overcoming  the  first  of  these  diffi-^ 


cullies,  and  the  one  most  worthy  of  a  great  people, 
is  for  the  general  or  state  government,  to  under¬ 
take  the  expense  of  maintaining  the  requisite 
number  of  seminaries.  For  reasons  already  stat¬ 
ed,  we  would  prefer  the  duty  being  undertaken 
by  the  general  government.  To  the  employment 
of  a  portion  of  the  revenue  for  this  end  we  can 
see  no  reasonable  objection. 

If  the  sending  an  expedition  to  the  South  Seas, 
to  obtain  a  solution  of  some  geographical  prob¬ 
lem,  be  a  legitimate  application  of  the  public  mo¬ 
ney,  surely  the  training  of  teachers  for  these 
schools,  in  which  the  people  are  to  be  educated, 
cannot  be  deemed  a  misapplication.  If  funds  are 
annually  voted  for  the  supportof  a  Military  School, 
at  West  Point,  to  train  engineers  for  the  civil  and 
military  service  of  the  country,  surely  a  grant  for 
the  training  of  those  individuals  to  whom  its  dear¬ 
est  interests  are  Id  be  entrusted,  cannot  on  any 
just  principles  be  opposed.  Shall  military  and 
despotic  Prussia  expend  a  considerable  propor¬ 
tion  of  her  revenue  in  education,  and  the  United 
States  government  refuse  any  appropriation  for 
this  purpose  ?  We  cannot  believe  it  ;  our  legis¬ 
lators  have  not  read  history  to  so  little  purpose. 
They  know,  to  use  the  strong  language  of  an 
anonymous  writer  on  this  subject,  “that  ever 
since  the  world  began,  the  depraved  passions  of 
men  have  required  some  kind  of  restraint.  If 
education  and  religion  do  not  provide  it,  bayonets 
and  halters  must  take  their  place.” 

They  understand  the  constitution  of  this  coun¬ 
try.  They  know  that  on  the  enlightenment  of 
the  people,  the  permanence  of  its  institutions  de¬ 
pends — -that  these  institutions  are  adapted  to  a 
virtuous  and  intelligent  people,  and  can  only  be 
administered  by  such  and  they  will  not  sacrifice 
the  interests  of  their  country  to  a  paltry  economy. 
True  ;  they  are  merely  the  organs  of  the  people, 
but  they  are  the  head.  From  their  position,  they 
enjoy  advantages  for  descrying  approachiilg  dan-^ 
ger,  while  it  is  yet  distant,  and  it  is  their  duty  to 
warn  the  other  members  of  that  danger  and  to 
make  provisions  against  its  approach.  The  peo¬ 
ple  have  entrusted  them  with  the  management  of 
the  public  revenue  and  the  power  of  making 
grants  from  it  for  constitutional  purposes.  And 
we  are  much  mistaken  as  to  the  state  of  public 
opinion  throughout  the  Union,  if  the  setting  apart 
a  portion  of  the  revenue  for  the  establishment 
of  Normal  Schools,  would  not  meet  with  general 
approbation  I 

If  however  such  an  appropriation  of  the  gener¬ 
al  revenue  by  the  United  States  government, 
should  be  deemed  unconstitutional,  no  such  ob¬ 
jections  exists  to  the  individual  state  governments 
applying  the  proportion  of  the  surplus  revenue 
eventually  accruing  to  them,  or  a  proportion  of 
their  other  revenue  to  this  purpose,  and  we  do 
contend  that  in  no  way  can  the  revenue  of  the 
state,  be  applied  more  beneficially  to  the  general 
interests, 
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canals  and  rail  roads,  adds  to  the  wealth  of  the 
state,  bjr  giving  a  new  impulse  to  agriculture  and 
commerce,  and  deservedly  receives  the  encour¬ 
agement  of  every  legislature.  But  what  are  the 
benefits  conferred  in  this  way  when  compared 
with  those  contemplated  by  the  measures  which 
we  are  advocating — the  diffusion  of  sound  educa¬ 
tion  among  the  people — the  opening  up  to  indi¬ 
viduals  new  sources  of  profit  and  enjoyment,  and 
the  securing  to  the  state  the  perpetuity  of  its  in¬ 
stitutions  based,  as  these  are  on  the  virtue  and  in¬ 
telligence  of  the  people. 

Supposing  funds  provided,  the  question  returns 
what  is  the  best  form  of  a  Normal  Seminary,  and 
how  shall  the  second  dificulty  to  which  we  have 
referred  be  obviated  ?  Now  provided  Normal 
Seminaries  be  so  amply  endowed  as  to  make  the 
education  sufficiently  liberal  for  those  who  are  to 
be  the  instructors  of  a  great  people,  we  care  not 
whether  they  are  made  separate  establishments 
or  engrafted  on  Colleges.  What  we  dread  is  the 
starving  of  the  popular  mind  by  erecting  these 
seminaries  on  narrow  and  confined  principles. 
We  can  see  advantages  in  connecting  them  with 
colleges,  because  in  this  way  the  different  parts 
of  the  educational  system,  form  one  great  whole, 
extending  their  advantages  impartially  to  all  class¬ 
es  of  the  community,  the  ascending  path  from 
the  village  school  to  the  presidency  of  a  college, 
is  opened  up  to  the  youthful  aspirant  for  distinc¬ 
tion,  as  a  teacher,  and  a  portion  of  the  talent  of 
the  country  secured  to  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  services  to  which  it  can  be  consecrated.  We 
conceive  also  that  in  a  country  whose  resourses 
admit  only  of  moderate  appropriations  for  educa¬ 
tional  purposes,  it  is  unwise  to  make  them  flow 
in  too  many  channels,  or  to  expend  on  the  brick 
and  mortar  of  new  buildings  what  might  more 
properly  be  employed  on  the  work  of  tuition  it¬ 
self.  But  whether  normal  seminaries  are  estab¬ 
lished  separately  or  professorships  of  education  an¬ 
nexed  to  existing  colleges,  and  these  establishments 
so  modified  as  to  adapt  them  for  the  purpose  in 
view,  the  following  requisites  seem  indispensable. 

1  St.  That  provision  shall  be  made  for  a  com¬ 
plete  course  of  intellectual  and  moral  training. 
The  teachers  of  the  common  schools  of  America 
must  not  be  inferior  to  those  of  Prussia.  The 
task  of  preparing  the  future  citizens  of  this  great 
republic  for  the  duties  to  which  they  are  called, 
is  certainly  not  less  difficult  nor  important,  than 
that  of  training  the  subjects  of  a  monarchy  for 
their  less  responsible  duties.  While  therefore 
we  coincide  with  Professor  Stowe  in  much  of 
what  is  stated  in  his  able  report  to  the  legislature 
of  Ohio,  we  cannot  concur  in  the  opinion  which 
he  expresses,  that  the  introduction  of  “  the  art  of 
teaching,  as  a  regular  branch  of  study  in  some  of  our 
academies  and  high  schools,”  “  the  employment 
of  the  candidate  teachers  as  monitors  in  a  model 
school,”  or  even  the  establishment  of  a  “  single 
teachers  seminary  in  a  state,”  are  means  adequate 
to  the  end  in  view.  The  inadequacy  of  the  former 
of  these  means,  must  be  obvious  from  the  consid¬ 
eration  that  the  teachers  of  our  academies  and 
high  schools,  are  themselves  unacquainted  with  the 
system  to  be  introduced,  and  cannot  teach  what 
they  have  not  learned,  and  that  supposing  them 
to  possess  the  requisite  knowledge,  they  have  not 
time  to  conduct  a  separate  course  for  young  men 
(lualifying  themselves  for  teachers,  while  the  ten¬ 
der  age  of  the  majority  of  pupils  attending  these 
establishments  precludes  the  possibility  of  modi¬ 
fying  the  course,  as  may  be  done  in  regard  to 


colleges,  so  as  to  adapt  it  to  school  teachers. 
Professor  Stowe  seems  indeed  to  have  felt  this 
when  he  proposed  the  erection  of  at  least  one 
teachers  seminary  in  a  state.  We  should  rejoice 
even  at  this,  for  we  agree  with  him  that  a  begin¬ 
ning  must  be  made  at  certain  points,  and  the  ad¬ 
vance  towards  completeness  must  be  gradual. 
But  we  deprecate  the  employment  of  inadequate 
means,  because  every  measure  of  this  kind  has  a 
tendency  to  lull  to  rest  the  public  mind  and  post¬ 
pone  indefinitely  real  improvement.  New  York 
has  devolved  on  academies  the  preparation  of  her 
common  school  teachers  and  here  for  a  time  her 
efforts  are  likely  to  terminate. 

The  superintendent  of  education,  in  his  report 
to  the  legislature,  gravely  asserts  indeed,  that  the 
departments  for  school  teachers  in  the  academies 
of  the  state  of  New  York  “  moy  be  endowed  with 
every  advantage  which  is  possessed  by  the 
teachers  seminaries  or  normal  schools  of  Prussia, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  expense  of  founding  and 
maintaining  separate  establishments  may  be  avoid¬ 
ed.”  His  reasons  for  this  opinion  he  has  not  giv¬ 
en.  To  me  who  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
studying  carefully  both  systems,  the  'assertion  ap¬ 
pears  an  extraordinary  one.  The  course  of  in¬ 
struction  in  the  Prussian  seminaries  I  have  al¬ 
ready  stated.  That  followed  in  the  teachers  de¬ 
partment  of  one  of  the  best  academies  of  the  state  of 
New  York,  which  I  had  an  opportunity  of  exam¬ 
ining,  differed  in  no  respect  from  an  ordinary 
school ;  the  future  teacher  receiving  instruction 
in  the  common  branches  of  education  with  the 
pupils  of  the  academy,  and  not  being  exercised 
even  as  monitors  in  teaching  others.  Permit  me 
to  make  two  other  remarks  on  this  report.  The 
superintendent  objects  to  the  erection  of  separate 
institutions  for  educating  teachers.  “  If  separate 
institutions  had  been  established,  and  teachers  ed¬ 
ucated  at  the  expense  of  the  state,  it  would  have 
been  indispensable  in  order  to  secure  the  benefits 
in  view  that  some  mode  should  be  devised  to  pro¬ 
vide  employment  for  them  in  the  schools.  The 
districts  must  either  have  been  required  to  em¬ 
ploy  them  or  a  provision  must  have  been  adopted, 
making  it  their  interest  to  do  so  by  allowing  them 
a  larger  portion  of  the  school  money.”  And  a 
few  pages  farther  on  in  the  report,  he  states  that 
such  is  the  demand  for  the  teachers  educated  in 
the  academies,  that  the  allowance  to  these  teach¬ 
ers  has  been  generally  increased.  Now  if  such 
be  the  demand  for  imperfectly  educated  teachers; 
surely  there  would  have  been  no  difficulty  in  pro¬ 
viding  for  thoroughly  trained  ones.  2d.  In  the 
New  York  system  no  provision  exists  for  se¬ 
curing  even  for  a  limited  period  the  services 
of  the  teachers  educated  in  academies.  The  ac¬ 
count  given  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Academy  in  the 
appendix  to  the  report  contains,  the  following 
paragraph.  ”  No  other  evidence  of  intention  to 
engage  in  the  business  of  education  is  demanded 
than  their  own  declaration  or  that  of  their  parents 
or  guardians.  On  this  subject  we  are  obliged 
to  be  cautious,  as  neither  the  scholars  nor  their 
parents  will  generally  consent  to  be  bound.  This 
they  say  must  depend  upon  the  remuneration 
which  ‘he  district  will  hereafter  be  willing  to  give.” 
Thus  even  the  few  who  are  imperfectly  educated' 
in  the  academies,  may  never  after  all  follow  the 
occupation  of  a  teacher,  an  occupation  for  which 
indeed,  no  part  of  their  education  specially  fits 
them.  Surely  this  is  not  the  footing  on  which  the 
preparing  of  teachers  for  the  common  schools  of 
a  great  state  ought  to  be  placed. 


2d.  As  no  means  exists  of  preparing  teachers 
for  academies,  this  object  also  should  be  kept  in 
view.  For  this  end  and  to  give  the  teacher  a 
more  thorough  mastery  of  the  English  language, 
as  well  as  for  its  importance  as  an  instrument  in 
developing  the  powers  of  the  mind,  the  Latin  lan¬ 
guage  ought  to  be  taught  in  addition  to  the  stu¬ 
dies  prosecuted  in  the  German  seminaries.  An¬ 
cient  and  modern  history,  political  economy  and 
that  branch  of  moral  science  which  treats  of  our 
duty  as  members  of  society,  ought  also  to  form 
part  of  the  course. 

3d.  To  induce  young  men  of  talent  to  enter 
the  service  and  to  enable  them  to  support  them¬ 
selves  during  their  studies — scholarships  must 
be  provided  subject  to  the  same  conditions  as  in 
Prussia,  that  the  individual  shall  be  obliged  to 
serve  the  state  for  at  least  three  years,  as  com¬ 
mon  school  teachers.  In  France  the  engagement 
is  for  ten  years. 

4th.  To  meet  the  peculiar  exigencies  of  this 
country,  provision  must  be  made  for  training  fe¬ 
male  teachers. 

5th.  To  each  normal  seminary  must  be  annex¬ 
ed,  as  in  Prussia  and  France,  a  model  school,  in 
which  the  future  teachers  may  be  trained  to  the 
art  of  teaching  under  the  eye  of  their  instructors. 
No  normal  seminary  is  deserving  of  the  name, 
which  does  not  include  this  requisite.  What 
would  we  think  of  a  medical  school  having  no 
hospital  attached,  for  exhibiting  the  practice  of 
the  art  in  connection  with  the  theory? 

The  Prussian  system  however  not  merely 
trains  the  teacher  and  provides  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  and  maintainance  of  the  school ;  it  secures 
the  exercise  of  a  constant  and  rigorous  superin¬ 
tendence  on  the  part  of  regularly  constituted  au¬ 
thorities.  The  apparatus  ffir  this  purpose  is  ful¬ 
ly  explained  in  Cousin’s  report  on  the  state  of  ed¬ 
ucation  in  Prussia,  a  work  to  which  we  have  al¬ 
ready  referred.  Instead  of  repeating  what  is 
there  stated,  we  shall  first  describe  the  analogous 
means  established  by  the  French  law  of  1833  and 
then  consider  the  question  how  far  this  feature 
of  the  system  is  applicable  to  America. 

The  immediate  superintendence  of  the  Pri¬ 
mary  schools  is  vested  in  a  committee,  composed 
of  the  maire  of  the  commune  as  president,  the 
cure  or  pastor,  and  one  or  more  of  the  respecta¬ 
ble  inhabitants,  appointed  by  the  Comite  d’  arron- 
dissement,  afterward  to  be  noticed.  In  those 
communes  in  which  the  population  is  partly  Cath¬ 
olic,  partly  Protestant,  provision  is  made  that  one 
of  the  ministers  of  each  denomination  shall  form  a 
part  of  the  committee.  Its  duties  are  to  inspect 
the  public  and  private  schools  of  the  commune  ; 
to  take  care  that  gratuitous  instruction  is  provided 
for  the  children  of  the  poor,  and  to  advise  the  muni¬ 
cipal  council,  in  presenting  candidates  for  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools  to  the  Comite  d’  arrondissement.  This 
Comite  extending,  as  its  name  implies,  over  a 
wider  district,  is  composed  of  the  maire  of  the 
chief  town  of  the  arrondissement,  the  Juge  de 
paix  of  the  district — the  cure,  a  minister  of  each 
of  the  religious  denominations  recognised  by  law ; 
a  proviseur,  principal  of  college,  professor,  regent, 
or  head  of  an  institution,  or  private  boating 
school,  appointed  by  the  minister  of  public  in¬ 
struction,  a  primary  school  teacher  appointed 
by  the  same,  three  members  of  the  Conseil 
d’  arrondissement’  or  respectable  inhabitant,  nom¬ 
inated  by  the  Conseil;  the  resident  members 
of  the  Conseil  general  of  the  department,  and  the 
prefect  or  sub-prefect  of  the  department,  who 
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larc  ex-officio  presidenw,  the  vice  presidents  and 
secretary  being  chosen  by  the  committee.  The 
duties  of  this  committee  are  to  inspect  the  schools 
within  ite  bounds ;  to  send  yearly  to  the  prefect 
and  ministers  of  public  instruction,  a  report  on 
the  state  of  the  schools  ;  to  advise  in  regard  to  the 
aids  and  encouragements  to  be  afforded  to  prima¬ 
ry  instruction  ;  to  suggest  reforms  ;  to  nominate 
the  common  school  teachers,  on  the  presentation 
of  the  municipal  council,  to  instal  them,  and  ad¬ 
minister  the  oaths,  the  appointment  being  made  by 
the  minister  of  public  instruction.  In  case  of 
habitual  neglect,  or  any  grave  offence  on  the  part 
of  a  teacher,  they  have  power  to  reprimand,  sus¬ 
pend,  or  even  depose  him  ;  an  appeal  being  al¬ 
lowed  by  the  teacher  to  the  minister  and  council 
of  public  instruction.  In  addition  to  these  two 
commissions,  provision  is  made  that  there  shall 
be  in  each  department,  one  or  more  commission¬ 
ers,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  examine  all  aspi¬ 
rants  to  the  office  of  common  school  teachers,  and 
under  the  authority  of  the  minister,  deliver  to  them 
brevets  de  capacite,  or  diplomas.  The  members 
of  these  commissions,  who  are  named  by  the 
minister  of  public  instruction,  are  also  intrusted 
with  the  duty  of  examining  the  pupils  of  the  nor¬ 
mal  seminaries,  both  at  entry  and  at  the  termina¬ 
tion  of  their  course.  These  commissions  consist 
of  members,  of  whom  three  are  official  function¬ 
aries. 

For  the  belter  understanding  of  their  official 
station  it  is  necessary  to  observe  that  under  Na¬ 
poleon  in  1808  the  whole  educational  establish¬ 
ments  of  France  were  organized  into  a  system, 
termed  the  University  of  France,  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  a  council  residing  in  Paris  and  na¬ 
med  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction.  Of  this 
Council  the  minister  of  public  instruction  is  ex-of¬ 
ficio  President.  The  University  of  France  is 
composed  of  26  academies  (the  term  academy  be¬ 
ing  employed  to  designate  a  territorial  division 
larger  than  a  department)  and  embraces.  1st. 
faculties  which  are  the  highest  order  and  which 
alone  confers  degree  in  Theology,  Law  Medi¬ 
cine,  Science  and  Letters.  2nd.  Colleges  distin¬ 
guished  into  royal,  communal  and  private  in  which 
are  taught  the  elements  of  the  study  of  letters,  his¬ 
tory,  philosophy,  the  mathematical  and  physical 
sciences.  3rd.  Institutions  and  boarding  houses. 
4th.  primary  schools.  Every  academy  is  gov¬ 
erned  by  a  rector  and  council,  whose  authority 
extends  over  all  the  schools  within  the  circle  of 
the  academy.  Each  commission  for  examining 
common  school  teachers  by  the  law  of  1833  con¬ 
tains  7  members,  of  which  3  must  be ;  the  rector 
of  the  academy  or  an  inspector  deputed  by  him ; 
the  proviseur  or  the  censor  and  a  professor  in  ci¬ 
ties  having  a  royal  college,  and  one  or  two  func¬ 
tionaries  of  the  communal  college  in  cities  which 
possess  an  establishment  of  this  order.  The  oth¬ 
ers  are  named  as  we  have  said,  by  the  minister  of 
public  instruction.  The  commisioners  meet  on 
the  first  four  days  of  March  and  of  September 
annually,  and  the  examinations  are  open  to  the 
public.  When  at  Versailles  and  Strasburg  in  1836 
I  had  an  oportunity  of  ascertaining  from  the  di¬ 
rectors  of  the  normal  seminaries  in  these  cities  the 
nature  of  the  examinations  for  degrees  in  so  far  as 
regards  their  pupils.  They  are  conducted  with 
great  strictness,  partly  in  writing,  partly  orally 
and  embrace  all  the  subjects  which  the  pupils  of 
the  Normal  seminaries  are  taught.  To  aid  the 
commissioners  in  forming  an  opinion,  there  is  also 
laid  before  them  records  of  every  days  attendance, 
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of  the  progress  of  each  individual  in  the  various 
branches,  and  the  different  marks  of  merit  or  de¬ 
merit.  The  commissioners  form  their  opinion, 
partly  from  those  partly  from  the  examination,  and 
then  decide  by  a  majority  of  votes  in  which  class, 
each  individual  is  intitled  to  rank.  Those  com¬ 
missioners  perform  an  important  function  in  the 
primary  instruction  of  France,  for  by  the  law  of 
1833,  every  individual  who  opens  a  public  school, 
must  produce  to  the  maire  of  the  commune  in 
which  it  is  situated.  1st  a  brevet  de  Capacite 
obtained  after  examination  before  the  commis¬ 
sion,  No.  1  or  2  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
school,  and  2d  a  certificate  of  moral  character  by 
the  maire  and  three  of  the  municipal  councillors 
of  the  commune  within  which  he  has  resided  for 
the  last  3  years.  Persons  opening  a  school  without 
complying  with  this  regulation,  are  liable  to  a  fine 
for  the  first  offence,  and  to  fine  and  imprisonment 
for  every  subsequent  offence.  To  aid  in  carrying 
into  effect  the  law  of  1833,  additional  officers,  term¬ 
ed  inspectors  of  primary  instruction  were  created 
by  an  ordinance  of  the  King,  in  February  1835. 
These  inspectors  of  whom  there  is  one  for  each 
of  the  86  departments,  into  which  France  is  divi¬ 
ded,  are  nominated  by  the  minister  of  the  public 
instruction  from  the  functionaries  of  the  colleges, 
or  individuals  who  have  served  with  distinction,  in 
the  primary  instruction.  Their  duty  is  to  visit 
and  inspect  the  schools  to  ascertain  the  elementary 
works  in  use,  examine  the  pupils  and  make  a  re¬ 
port  on  each  school,  to  the  rector  of  the  academy 
and  prefect  of  the  department.  They  are  requir¬ 
ed  to  attend  specially  to  the  normal  seminaries, 
and  to  make  a  distinct  report  on  their  condition 
to  the  same  functionaries.  They  are  required  to 
form  a  part  of  the  Commissioners  of  examination, 
and  to  transmit  an  account  of  their  proceedings 
to  the  rector.  They  are  required  at  least  once 
during  the  year  to  convoke  and  attend  a  meeting, 
of  the  Comite  d’  arrondissement  on  the  condition 
of  the  schools.  In  the  beginning  of  October,  of 
each  year,  they  are  to  address  to  the  rector  and 
prefect  a  report  on  every  thing  regarding  primary 
instruction  in  the  department,  particularly  on  the 
points  specified  in  the  ordinance  ;  the  rector  and 
prefect  are  to  add  their  observations  and  transmit 
it  to  the  Minister  of  public  instruction.  This  re¬ 
port  and  their  observations  are  to  be  read  in  the 
council  of  instruction,  in  the  course  of  the  month 
of  November.  From  this  detail  it  will  be  seen 
that  there  exists  in  France  as  in  Prussia. 

1st.  Provision  that  no  unqualified  person  shall 
open  a  school. 

2.  A  district  committee  to  watch  over  each 
school  and  ascertain  that  the  teacher  does  his  duty. 

3d.  A  higher  committee  to  judge  between  the 
district  committee,  and  the  teacher  and  to  stimulate 
the  activities  of  both. 

4th.  A  regular  system  of  inspection  by  qualifi¬ 
ed  persons. 

5th.  A  high  official  functionary  to  preside  over 
the  whole  educational  system  and  regulate  its 
movements. 

Of  these  particulars  the  second  only  exists  in  the 
American  systems.  Those  states  which  have  ap¬ 
pointed  superintendents  of  education  may  be  said 
to  have  approximated  to  the  4th  and  5th. 

Let  us  inquire  how  far  the  other  particulars 
are  necessary  to  the  successful  working  of  the 
common  school  system,  and  what  materials  exist 
for  their  establishment  among  ourselves.  That  it 
is  desirable  that  the  public  should  have  some  guar¬ 


antee  of  the  fitness  of  teachers  for  the  important 
functions  which  they  undertake,  all  will  admit. 
Some  however  may  be  disposed  to  regard  the 
passing  of  a  law,  such  as  that  which  exists  in 
Prussia  and  France,  as  a  violation  of  that  part  of 
the  constitution,  which  secures  to  every  American 
citizen  the  right  of  employing  his  talents  for  his 
own  support,  in  whatever  way  he  deems  best. 
No  more  we  answer  than  the  law  which  requires 
of  the  medical  practitioner,  or  the  barrister,  that 
he  shall  exhibit  evidence  of  his  possessing  the  re¬ 
quisite  fitness  for  the  performance  of  the  duties 
which  he  undertakes.  'I'he  employment  of  a  tea¬ 
cher  is  a  mode  of  livelihood  and  as  such  ought 
to  be  free,  but  it  is  an  employment  virtually  aflec- 
ting  the  interests  of  the  public  and  requiring  for 
its  exercise  peculiar  qualifications,  and  as  such 
the  public  are  entitled  to  demand  a  guarantee  of 
the  fitness  of  those  by  whom  it  is  exercised.  The 
really  deserving  class  of  teachers  will  not  refuse 
to  submit  to  this  test  and  the  sooner  the  underserv¬ 
ing  are  restrained  from  experimenting  on  youth 
the  better  for  the  interests  of  society. 

In  regard  to  the  constitution  of  school  commissions  for 
the  examination  of  teachers,  the  Presidents  and  Professors  of 
the  Colleges,  the  masters  of  academies,  the  clergy  of  different 
denominations,  members  of  the  medical  and  legal  professions, 
Civil  engineers  and  other  scientific  men  scattered  through 
the  state,  afferd  ample  materials.  The  selection  and  appoint¬ 
ment  might  be  vested  in  the  governor  of  the  state  or  in  the 
senate.  The  appointment  of  the  local  committee  or  school 
directors,  should  be  left  as  at  present  to  the  people  of  the  dis¬ 
trict,  it  being  conditioned,  that  one  clergyman  of  each  de¬ 
nomination,  shall  be  members  of  the  board.  This  clause  ex¬ 
ists  both  in  the  Prussian  and  French  codes  and  its  absence 
has  been  productive  of  serious  evils  in  the  working  of 
American  school  law. 

Over  the  district  committee  however  there  should  exist  a 
higher  or  county  committee,  which,  raised  above  the  influence 
of  local  prejudice,  might  serve  as  an  umpire  between  the 
teachers,  and  the  school  directors,  regulate  the  amount  of  the 
school  tax,  and  watch  overthe  general  interests  of  education. 
The  members  of  this  committee  should  consist  partly  of  indi¬ 
viduals,  chosen  by  the  people  partly  of  the  members  of  the 
senate  and  house  of  Representatives  for  the  county,  the  legal 
functionaries,  the  president  or  professors  of  colleges,  where 
such  exist,  and  one  clergyman  of  each  denomination  nom¬ 
inated  by  the  governor  of  the  state.  In  addition  to  one  or 
more  school  commissions  for  the  examination  of  teachers, 
and  local  and  general  committees  of  education,  each  county 
should  also  have  a  school  inspector  qualified  to  perform  aright, 
the  duties  devolved  on  these  functionaries  by  the  edcational 
law  of  France.  Of  the  important  service  which  the  inspectors  of 
schools  are  fitted  to  render  to  the  common  school  system, 
some  idea  may  be  formed  from  the  enumeration,  which  we 
have  given  of  their  duties.  Professor  Pillans  of  Edinburgh, 
whose  experience  in  education,  and  extensive  knowledge  of  the 
continental  systems,  entitles  bis  opinion  to  especial  regard,  in 
his  examination  before  the  select  committee  of  the  house  of 
commons,  being  asked,  whether  he  thought  the  inspection  of 
schools  an  important  part  of  the  school  system,  replied.  "  i 
think  in  constructing  any  system  of  general  education,  in¬ 
spection  would  be  most  important  and  valuable;  1  would 
say  an  almost  indispensable  part  of  the  machinery.”  The 
only  other  particular  under  this  head  which  remains  to  be 
noticed  is  the  necessity  of  an  official  functionary  to  preside 
over  the  whole  educational  system.  The  necessity  of  this 
measure  has  already  been  recognised  in  several  of  the  states 
by  the  appointment  of  the  secretary  of  the  commonwealth  or 
a  separate  officer,  as  superintendent  of  public  schools.  Aided 
by  inspectors  in  each  county,  such  an  officer  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  render  important  services  to  the  cause  of  common 
school  education.  We  confess  however,  that  on  the  princi¬ 
ples  explained  in  a  former  part  of  this  essay,  we  should  pre¬ 
fer  the  establishment  of  a  central  board  at  the  seat  of  govern¬ 
ment,  and  the  appointment  of  a  cabinet  minister  as  the 
head  of  the  whole  educational  system  of  the  United  States. 
Such  an  arrangement  only,  will  give  to  educatiiA  the  prom¬ 
inency  which  it  ought  to  possess,  in  the  afiairseira  free  state, 
and  secure  that  unity  of  design  and  promptnaai^and  energy 
of  execution,  which  ought  to  characterise  its  educational 
measures 

To  be  Concluded  tn  our 
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MODEL  SCHOOL— 4th  JULY. 

On  thU  auspicious  day  was  laid  the  Vertical  Dial  in  the 
South  wall  of  the  buHdin^.  The  radius  of  the  Dial  is  ten 
inches.  Below  the  serai-circle  on  which  the  hours  halves  and 
quarters  are  marked,  is  inscribed  the  “Magnetic  Variation, 
S.  4d.  45ra.  East.”  And  above,  the  year  “  1838”  and  the 
“  Latitude,  40d.  ?9m.  40s.”  Space  is  left  to  insert  the  Lon¬ 
gitude  also,  which  vitill  be  done,  so  soon  as  Professor 
Mc’Cartney,  who  made  all  the  calculations,  shall  have  taken 
a  sufficient  number  of  observations  to  enable  him  to  deter¬ 
mine  it  with  accuracy. 

The  usual  ceremimy  was  observed.  The  Faculty  and  Stu¬ 
dents  walked-  in  procession  from  the  College  to  the  building. 
Professors  Cunningham  and  Mc’Cartney,  aided  by  Messrs 
Farquahar  and  Weaver  masons,  set  the  stone  to  its  proper 
level,  and  the  President  of  the  College,  ofiered  a  short  pray¬ 
er;  when  all  present  retired  to  Brainerd  Hall  and  heard  an 
excellent  a^rea?  delivered  by  Professor  D.  X.  J  unkin.  The 
address  was  appropriate.  We  say  nothing  further  now  of 
its  quality,  as  we  hope  to  present  it — or  at  lea^t,  the  chief 
parts  of  it  to  our  readers  hereafter. 


We  print  a  much  larger  number  of  papers  than  we  have 
subscribers  for;  in  the  hope  and  belief  that  the  growing  con- 
\iction  of  the  necessity  of  putting  onward  this  cause,  will 
create  a  demand  for  them.^  Is  this  htq>e  vain  !  Will  this 
expectatioa  be  disappointed  L  The  response  lies  with  the  few 
who  are  alive  to  the  importance  of  disseminating  light  on 
this  most  interesting  branch  cf  the  public  service.  Is  it  un¬ 
reasonable  to  ask  each  subscriber  and  others  to  whom  we 
have  sent  papers,  to  aid  in  the  extension  of  our  circularion  1 
The  smallness  of  the  sum  and  the  difficulty  of  transmitting 
ft,  we  ajfi  aware,  afe  obj^tipiv  ;,but  both  may  b^  surmount¬ 
ed  and.-  that  without  our  sending  agents  abroad.  In  a  few 
weeks  we  hope  to,  procure  in  important  points,  friends  who 
will  receive  subscriptions  and  transmit:  meanwhile  let  the 
paper  go  out  If  men  and  women  will  only  read,  we  are 
not  fearful  as  to  their  willingness  to  pay. 


THE  DELAWARE  WATER  GAP. 

In  the  department  of  physical  Education,  nothing — abso¬ 
lutely  nothing  can  be  dpi^  withoutpl^sical  agencies.  You 
cannot  call  into  life  and  actioo  the  dumhering  energies  of  the 
young  Hercules  without  the  milk  of  Alcmene.  Every  pow¬ 
er  of  man’s  physical  system  has  something  in  nature,  ani¬ 
mate  or  inanioute,  adapted  to  be  the  instrument  of  its  perfec¬ 
tion  :  none  more  so  than  the  power  of  virion.  The  eye  is 
not  satisfied  with  seeing  nor  the  ear  with  hearing.  Or  if 
satic'y  is  at  all  possible,  i(  is  of  short  duration,  where  the 
rights,  and  the  sounds  are  adapted  to  perfect  the  povsers  re- 
speUtvely.  If  they  are  ap  adapted,  we  soon  awake  to  fresh  ! 
desires  of  beholding  the  beautiful  and  the  sublime,  and-  of 
hearing  the  melodious  and  the  grand; 

A  recent  visit  to  the  Delaware  Water  Gap,  gave  us  many 
happy  illustrations  of  the  above  piineiples.  No  sights  and 
sounds  are  better  calculated  to  discipline  the  eye  and  the  car, 
than  the  beauties  and  .sublimities  of  nature:  and  few  locali-. 
ties,  so  eerily  accessible,  present-a  greater  variety  and  a  more 
happy  Wending  of  both.  We  often  reproached  ourselves, 
with  the  stupidi^,^  that  could  live  so  many  years  in  the  vL. 
oiaity  of  such  delig^ul  a^  instmeting  scenery,  without 


ever  befbre  breaking  away  for  a  day  from  the  cares  and  toils 
that  beset  us,  and  taking  a  few  brief  lessons  on  this  splendid 
page  of  nature’s  book.  Here  you  have  indeed  no  Mont 
Blanc,  covered  with  eternal  snows ;  no  Sinai  rearing  its  peak 
of  dismal  desolation  amid  its  deserts  of  sand ;  no  bleak  Cale¬ 
donian  hills  clad  in  heather ;  but  you  have  the  Blue  Moun¬ 
tain  And  various  spurs  and  fragments  of  it  thrown  around 
you.  in.  some  mighty  freak  of  nature — rocks  piled  on  rocks 
and  all  covered  with  towering  forests  of  various  hue.  You 
have  the  still  and  majestic  sweep  of  the  dark  Delaware — and 
again  its  rapid  rush  over  the  broken  reef,  and  its  severance 
by  various  islands.  You  have  Niagara  in  miniature,  in  the 
hundred  and  forty  feet  cascade  of  a  small  stream  which  runs, 
under  part  of  the  buildings,  of  Mr.  Snyders  establishment. 
You  haye  various  other  cascades  on  the  same  stream,  some 
of  which  are  so  near  the  Gap  House,  as  to  give  to  the  weary 
traveller  much  entertainment,  even  in  his  slumbers.  We 
were  struck  peculiarly  with  the  native  beauties  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  laurel  thickets  that  ski.rt  and  cover,  this  stream  and  its 
cascades. 

The  Chalybeate  spring,  is  strong  and  to  such  valetudinari¬ 
ans  as  are  benefited  by  Chalybeate  waters,  holds  out  strong 
inducements.  Mr.  Snyders  establishment *is  in  its  infancy; 
and  this  is  perhaps  one  reason  why  we  so  much  admired  and 
enjoyed-  it.  Art  has  not  yet  spoiled  it  It  is  almost  purely 
the  child  of  nature.  We  care  so  little  about  table  delicacies 
that  we  feel  out  of  our  latitude  in  speaking  of  these.  We 
would  therefore  merely  say,  that  good,  health — promoting 
food,  in  rich  abundance,  moy  be  expected  by  the  visiter. 
Excessive  niceties,  to  please  a  fastidious  palate,  we  neither 
desired  nor  received.  The  bed  we  lay  in  was  very  good  and 
doubtless  our  fellow  lodgers  fared  u  well. 

But  we  are  stepping  out  of  our  line  ap4  must  return.  To 
climb  a.  mountain,  to  mark  the  silver  moon  on  the  moun¬ 
tain’s  brow — above  the  water  and  beneath,  to  hook  a  sunfish 
in  the  water,  or  kill  a  black  snake  on  a  tree,  to  gather  wild 
fruit  of  various  kinds,  to  botanise  or  mineralise,  to  sketch 
beautiful  scenery,  to  kindle  in  rapture  at  the  sublime — these 
are  among  the  useful  lessons  presented  to  the  student  of  na¬ 
ture  at  the  Delaware  Water  Gap.  And  such  is  our  appre- 
hciision  of  thq  importaiice  of  such  lessons  in  a  system  of 
Education,  that  we  purpose,  heaven  sparing  us,  to  carry  at 
least  a  part  of  our  corps  educational,  thither  next  4th  of  July, 
with  a  view,  among  others  things,  of  associating  the  moral 
sublimity  of  our  country’s  birth  day,  with  the  eternal  sub¬ 
limity  of  the  mountains  which  it  has  made  free. 


WYSE  ON  EDUCATION  REFORM,  Vol.  1. 

London,  1836. 

This  work  from  the  pen  of  a  British  Senator 
does  equal  honor  to  his  head  and  heart — It  is  an 
eloquent  exposition,  of  the  principles  of  National 
Education  deduced  from  an  extensive  survey  of 
existing  systems,  and  though  written  with  a  spe¬ 
cial  view  to  the  improvement  of  education  in 
Britain  contains  much,  which  is  a  like  applicable 
to  this  country.  As  the  work  from  its  size  and 
the  subject  of  which  it  treats,  is  pot  likely  to  be 
reprinted  in  America,  we  shall  lay  before  our  read¬ 
ers  one  or  two  extracts. 

The  nature  and  extent  of  government  interfer¬ 
ence,  is  thus  statedand  the  subject  of  the  first  part 
of  the  work  proposed. 

‘-‘We  live  in  an  age  and  couatiy  in  which  the 
true  principles  of  national  glory  and  security  are 
no  longer  questioned.  Mfe  ^lace-  them,  on  the 


only  basis  capable  of  supporting  them — on  the 
national  liberties  and  happiness  :  these,  again,  on 
the  foundations  of  national  intellect  and  virtue. 

If  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  individual 
be  only  the  expression  of  his  Education  “  en  der-. 
nier  resultat;”  so  also^  but  far  more  strongly,  is 
the  Dational  conduct  the  expressixm  or  result  of 
National  Education. 

It  is  surely,  then,  a  matter  not  only  of  interest, 
but  of  safety — of  duty — the  paramount  interest 
beyond  all  others  to  every  nation,  to  every  indi¬ 
vidual  of  every  nation, — but  above  all  to  its  rulers 
— to  whose  guardianship  what  the  nation  is,  and 
what  the  nation  may  become,  is  confided, — to  see 
that  the  Education  of  the  nation  shall,  in  all 
things,  be  such  as  most  to  favour  the  national  in¬ 
tellect  and  virtue. 

No  portion  of  the  Education,  of  a  country,  on 
these  principles,  ought  to  be  excluded  ;  for  there 
is  no  portion  which  does  not  exert  some  influence 
on  the  country.  Private  and  public — individual 
and  national — all  are  co-operating  causes,  of  more 
or  less  weight,  in  the  one  common  result. 

But  peculiar  obstacles  may  preclude  the  fatate 
from  any  immediate  interference  with  Private 
Education.  The  sensitiveness  of  freedom,  the 
fastidiousness  of  national  h.abjts,.may  shrink  from 
such  intrusion.  Not  so  with  Public.  It  is,  or 
ought  to  be,  the  immediate  object  of  its  solicitude ; 
it  belongs  to  all ;  it  is,  in  the  fullest  sense.  Na¬ 
tional.  The  nation  ought  to  interfere  in  its  estab¬ 
lishment  and  management. 

But  what  are  the  considerations  which  such  an 
interference  implies  ?  That  tlie  Education  should 
be  perfectly  well  adapted  to  the  important  purpo¬ 
ses  for  which  it  is  intended.  An  Education  coun¬ 
teracting  these  purposes,  or  not  in  entire  Harmo¬ 
ny  with  them,  is  an  injurious  or  defective  Educa¬ 
tion.  No  state  is  called  on  to  protect,  no  state 
should  permanently  permit,  the  existence  of  such 
an  Education.  It  would  be  a  perpetual  contre- 
sens  on.  the  largest  scale.  The  admission  of  the 
utility  of  intellect,  of  the  necessity  of  virtue,  and 
perseverance  in  measures  adapted  only  to  discour¬ 
age  both,  is  at  once  an  error  in. logic  and  morality. 

The  Goodness,  then,  of  Education,  is  the  first 
object  to  be  looked  to.  The  diffusion  of  a  bad 
system,  is  the  diffusion  of  an  evil.  Numbers, 
here,  so  far  from  being  matters  of  congratulation, 
are  matters  of  regret.  When  we  are  told  there 
are  60,  or  600,  or  6000  schools,  we  are  told  noth¬ 
ing, — sometimes  worse  than  nothing.  We  do  not 
ask  for  buildings,  we  ask  for  Education. 

But  if  the  system  be  a  good  system, — if  every 
day  furnishes  in  the  increased  improvement  of  the 
moral  and  intellectual  habits  of  the  people — evi¬ 
dence  positive  and  decisive  of  its  goodness, — then, 
indeed,  the  question  of  extending  such  a  blessing 
to  all  our  population  becomes  an  object  of  deep 
importance;  and  the  adoption  of  every  means, 
which  can  accelerate  its  extension,  is  a  duty. 

But  there  is  a  third  consideratiou,  essential  to 
the  efficiency  of  the  other  two :  the  Education 
may  be  the  best ;  it  may  fully  answer  the  high 
ends  for  which  it  is  designed ;  it  may  have  already 
produced  a  new  race  of  men ;  it  may  have  gone 
far  to  reform  the  morals  and  mind  of  the  country. 
Again :  these  changes  may  be  general ;  tlie  spirit 
may  have  passed  over  every  water,  the  light  pen¬ 
etrated,  into  every  dwelling.  Instruction  may  be 
found  on  every  hill, — under  every  green  tree  ! 
What  secures  the  permanency  of  this  blessing  ? 
where  are  its  roots  laid  V  on  what  does  it  live  ?' 
Eptbqsiafim.  ie  a  wayward,  nurse,  and  may  desert. 
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its  offspring  at  the  very  hour  when  its  sustaining 
arm  may  be  the  most  necessary.  The  contribu¬ 
tions  of  cjiarity  are  fluctuating — often  fleeting  ; 
national  grants  are  the  instruments  of  parties  ; 
modern  largesses  often  voted  for  the  object  of  the 
hour, — sometimes  proposed  with  little  considera¬ 
tion,  at  others  rejected  with  less.  Are  these  to 
be  the  only  assurances  which  a  nation  should  have 
for  the  duration  of  its  Education  ;  a  blessing  which 
ought  to  l)e  bound  up  with  the  very  existence  of 
the  nation  itself?  It  is  not  sufficient  that  it  be 
good,  nor  that  it  be  extended ;  we  must  have 
pledges  that  it  will  last :  in  other  words,  there 
must  be  means,  not  for  its  establishment  only,  but 
for  its  continued  support.  To  resume, — Nation¬ 
al  Education  should,  in  the  flrst  place,  be  good ; 
in  the  second,  universal ;  and  in  the  third,  should 
be  provided  with  means  for  its  permanent  sup¬ 
port.  These  three  propositions  will  be  amply 
developed  in  the  three  succeeding  chapters.” 

In  the  Chapter  which  follows  the  characteris¬ 
tics  of  a  good  Education  are  stated  at  considerable 
length.  The  following  remarks  on  the  necessity 
of  combining  physical,  intellectual  and  moral  Ed¬ 
ucation,  accord  so  much  with  our  own  sentiments 
as  expressed  in  our  first  number,  that  we  cannot 
deny  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  quoting  them  at 
length.. 

Good  Education^  being  a  preparation  for  so¬ 
cial  life,  necessarily  embraces  the  whole  man, — 
body,  head,  and  heart,  for  in  social  life,  the  whole 
man  is  necessarily  “  mis  a  contribution,”  in  one 
way  or  other,  almost  every  hour.  But  this  is  not 
sufficient.  There  must  be  no  preponderance,  as 
well  as  no  exclusion  :  a  limited,  or  biassed  Edu¬ 
cation,  produces  monsters.  Some  are  satisfied 
with  the  cultivation  of  a  single  faculty, — some, 
with  the  partial  cultivation  of  each.  A  child  is 
trained  up  to  working ; — he  is  hammered  into  a 
hardy  labourer, — a  stout  material  for  the  physical 
bone  and  muscle  of  the  state.  This  is  good,  so 
far  as  it  goes  ;  but  it  is  bad  because  it  goes  no  far¬ 
ther.  He  is  not  taught  reading, — he  is  not  taught 
religion — above  all,  he  is  not  taught  thinking. 
He  never  looks  into  his  other  self ; — he  soon  for¬ 
gets  its  existence.  ”  vivit,  et  est  vita;  nescius  ipse 
sua; :”  the  man  becoin.es  all  body, — his  intellec¬ 
tual  and  moral  being  lies  fallow.  The  growth  of 
!  such  a  system  will  be  a  sturdy  race  of  machines 
I  — delvers,  and  soldiers  but  not  men ;  so  much 
i  brute  physical  energy,  swinging  loosely  through 
society,  at  the  discretion  of  those  more  spiritual 
natures,  to  whom  their  Education,  neglected,  or 
perverted  in  another  way,  gives  wickedness  witb 
power,  and  teaches  the  secrets  of  mind,  only  as 
an  instrument,  to  crush  or  play  men  for  their  own 
selfish  purposes. 

Others  educate  tlie  intellectual  and  moral  being 
only ;  the  physical,  once  the  building  is  raised, 
like  an  idle  scaffolding,  is  cast  by.  But  the 
omission  is  injurious — often  fatal":  malady  is 
laid  up,  in.  all  its  thousand  forms,  in  the  in¬ 
fant  and  tlie  child.  It  spreads  out  upon  the 
man.  When  his  spirit  is  in  the  flush  of  its 
strength,  and  his  moral  rivals  his  intellectual  na¬ 
ture  in  compass  and  in  power,  tiien  it  is  that  this- 
despised  portion,  of  his  being  rises  up  and  avenges, 
itself  for  this  contempt.  The  studious  man  feels, 
as  he  walks  down  life,  a  thousand  minute  retalia-. 
tions  for  this  prodigal,  waste  of  his  youthful  vig;-. 
•ttTk  The  bod;^  bows  down  beneath  the  bunleii; 


of  the  mind, — it  wears  gradually  away  into  weak¬ 
ness  and  incompetency  ; — clouds  of  sickness, 
pangs  of  pain,  obscure,  distort,  weigh  it  to  the 
earth.  Health  is  not  of  organisation  only,  but  of  ^ 
training; — it  is  to  be  laid  up  bit  by  bit.  We  are 
to  be  made  healthy — tutored  and  practised  into 
health.  Omit  it  in  favour  of  the  intellectual  and  j 
moral  faculties,  and  you  provide  instruments,  it  is  . 
true,  for  mind,  but  instruments  which,  when  | 
wanted,  cannot  be  used.  Intellectual  and  Moral  j 
Education  may  rank  before  Physical,  but  they  are  ' 
not  more  essential :  the  physical  powers  are  the 
hewers  of  wood  and  the  drawers  of  water,  for  the 
spiritual.  The  base  of  the  column  is  in  the  earth  ; 
but  without  it,  neither  could  the  shaft  stand  firm 
above  it,  nor  the  capital  ascend  to  the  sky. 

The  education  w'hich  confines  to  the  desk  or 
chapel  is  a  very  partial  education ;  it  is  only  a 
chapter  in  the  system.  It  is  pernicious — it  is  a 
portion  only  of  the  blessing  of  education.  If  such 
be  the  result  of  separating  physical  and  intellec¬ 
tual  education — how  much  more  so  of  dividing 
intellectual  and  moral !  It  is  laboriously  provid¬ 
ing,  for  the  community,  dangers  and  crimes.  It 
entrusts  power,  with  the  perfect  certainty  of  its 
being  abused.  It  brings  into  the  very  heart  of  our 
social  existence  the  two  hostile  principles  of  Ma- 
nicheism ;  it  sets  up  the  glory  and  beauty  of  civi¬ 
lisation,  to  be  dashed  to  pieces  by  the  “  evil 
spirit,”  to  whom  it  gives  authority  over  it.  It 
disciplines  the  bad  passions  of  our  nature  against 
the  good,  making  men  wicked  by  rule, — render¬ 
ing  vice  system, — intrusting  to  the  clever  head  the 
strong  hand,  and  setting  both  loose  by  the  impulse 
of  the  bad  heart  below.  The  omission  of  Physi¬ 
cal  Education  renders  the  other  two  ineffective  or 
precarious  ;  but  the  neglect  of  Moral  Education 
converts  physical  and  intellectual  into  positive 
evils.  The  pestilence  of  a  high-taught,  but  cor¬ 
rupt,  mind,  ‘‘  blowing  where  it  listeth,”  scathes 
and  sears  the  souls  of  men, — it  is  felt  for  miles 
and  years  almost  interminable.  By  the  press  (the 
steam  of  the  intellectual  world)  it  touches  distant 
ages  and  other  hemispheres.  It  corrupts  the  spe¬ 
cies  in  mass.  It  is  not  only  in  the  actual  genera¬ 
tion,  but  in  the  rickety  offspring  which  follow 
late  and  long,  that  its  deep-eating  poison — its 
Mephistopheles  breath — is  strongly  detected. 
Late  ages  wonder  at  the  waste  of  great  means,  at 
the  perversion  of  high  opportunities,  and  noble 
powers,  at  the  dereliction  of  solemn  duties,  which 
every  where  characterise  these  strong,  but  evil  be¬ 
ings.  Call  them  conquerors — call  them  philoso¬ 
phers — call  them  patriots — put  on  what  golden 
seeming  you  may, — when  the  mask  falls  off,  as  it 
always  does,  in  due  season,  we  see  behind  it  the 
worst  combination  which  can  disgust  or  afilict  hu¬ 
manity.  Such  men — deliverers  and  enlighteners 
(as  their  sycophants  hail  them) — such  men  are  the 
true  master-workers  of  the  vices  and  calamities  of 
their  age  and  country.  But  who  made  them  ? 
They  who  taught  them.  Education  left  out  its 
very  essence.  It  gave  them  knowledge,  but  it 
left  them  immorality. 

But  is  Moral  Education  possible,  without  In¬ 
tellectual  ?  There  are  those  who  think  they  can, 
and  ought  to  separate  them.  But  they  judge  er¬ 
roneously, and  thank  God,  attempt  impossibilities. 
Half  of  our  being  cannot  thus  be  torn  from  the 
other.  They  are  intertwisted :  it  is  difficult  to 
say,  where  one  begins,  and  the  other  ends.  The 
two  great  movers  of  our  moral  nature,  are  Senti¬ 
ment  and  Reason.,  Sentiment  is  the  aboriginal 
iustinot  of  our  being — .that  which,  for  a  long  pe¬ 


riod,  preludes  to,  and  supplies  the  place  of.  Rea¬ 
son,  and,  in  its  wonderful  developements  of  sym¬ 
pathy  and  imitation,  directs  more  rapidly  and 
truly  to  the  degree  of  intellectual  and  moral  cul¬ 
ture  for  which  it  was  intended,  than  even  reason 
itself.  It  is  the  living  flame,  by  which  we  mea¬ 
sure  the  proportion  of  life  which  is  within  us. 
With  Sentiment,  all  morality,  all  religion  should 
commence.  Hence,  no  child  is  too  young  for  the 
first  feelings  of  either.  The  Author  of  all  good, 
and  of  all  love,  is  already  made  known  to  the  in¬ 
fant,  in  the  smiles  and  caresses  of  its  parents.  But 
something  more  than  this  is  required ;  and  Provi¬ 
dence  has  been  equally  wise  and  beneficent  in 
providing  it.  Reason  is  the  regulator  of  this  im¬ 
pulse — though  not  the  impulse  itself.  Providence 
offers  us  its  aid,  precisely  at  a  period,  when  it  is 
demanded.  Morality  must  confirm  its  impulses 
by  its  convictions.  It  must  judge  as  well  as  feel. 
An  act  of  sound  judgment  is  often  a  virtue — if  not 
a  virtue,  at  least,  the  creator  of  many.  Most  of 
the  passions  settle  into  vices,  principally  from  the 
weakness  or  torpor  of  the  intellect.  A  consci¬ 
ence,  indeed,  is  set  up ;  but  so  completely  under 
the  guidance  of'  its  numerous  assessors, — preju¬ 
dices,  illusions,  fears,  and  other  children  of  igno¬ 
rance, — that  its  decisions  cannot  for  an  instant  be 
relied  on.  The  decree  of  one  day  is  reversed  the 
next :  it  is  dragged  to  and  fro  by  contending  be¬ 
liefs  and  opinions ;  it  is  the  mere  creature  of 
chance  and  impulse.  How  has  all  this  vacillation 
and  incoherence  been  produced  ?  By  the  insuffi¬ 
ciency,  or  the  vagueness,  of  the  materials  which 
go  to  make  up  its  judgments.  The  senses  have 
been  uneducated — the  perceptions  uneducated  ; 
the  attention  has  been  uneducated ;  reason  and 
judgment  are  therefore  blind  and  random.  The 
intellect,  in  a  word,  has  lain  dormant.  Religion 
— Piety  is  not  the  child  of  the  affections  only,  but 
of  the  affections  and  of  the  reason  combined.  Al¬ 
low  the  affections  only  to  sway,  without  the  reg¬ 
ulation  of  reason,  and  this  very  Piety  will  soon 
become  a  spoiled  child  !  Where  a  false  associa¬ 
tion  sets  in, — where  error  is  once  engrafted  by 
wrong  judgment, — every  new  step  in  the  same 
line  is  a  new  error.  The  only  remedy  is  to  go 
back,  and  to  re-examine  our  judgments,  and  to 
bind  them  up  again  in  a  better  form.  Let  a  child 
be  taught  (or  permitted)  to  connect  with  certain 
classes,  or  certain  persuasions,  painful  impres¬ 
sions — these  classes  and  persuasions  will  often  be 
the  hobgoblins  of  his  heart  and  head,  for  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  his  existence.  He  w'ill  confound  them 
with  the  very  nature  of  man  ;  and  will,  at  last, 
associate  the  Divinity  himself,  with  his  hates  and 
apprehensions.  Extend  this  from  one  to  many— 
from  Individual  to  National  Education — and  you 
get  at  the  root  of  all  the  unnatural  intolerance, 
which  not  only  divides  nation  frofn  nation,  but 
often  societies,  and  even  families  from  each  other. 
Intellectual  Education  teaches  first  to  observe  and 
enquire,  and  then  to  conclude.  Just  conclusions 
lead  to  just  actions — just  actions  are  virtue.  A 
community,  so  formed,  will  not  fall  into  those  na¬ 
tional  prejudices,  which  not  only  strike  with  as¬ 
tonishment  other  times  and  nations,  but,  when  the 
fit  is  over,  surprise  and  humble  themselves.  The 
wise  king  asked  for  understanding,  above  all 
treasures.  To  him,  it  was  morality,  virtue,  reli¬ 
gion.  He  was  right, — w’ithout  it,  morality  is 
mere  passion — virtue  is  an  accident,  or  a  name, 
—religion,  gropes  blindly  into  fanaticism,  or  floats 
off  from  disappointmeat  into  incredulity.  A  faith 
which  ie  merely  the  echo  of  an  echo — which  is 
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thought  hiil  uot  believed,  which  is  custom,  but 
not  conviction — rests  passively,  but  not  firmly, 
in  tlie  mind  of  the  professor.  It  is  not  thrown  off, 
neither  is  it  kept.  It  remains  there,  if  no  storm 
threaten ;  but  the  first  blast  which  disturbs,  dis- 
troys.  No  one  would  willingly  trust  the  char¬ 
acter  of  a  child  to  the  decision  of  such  chances ; 
much  less  the  character  of  a  community.  How 
much  wiser  to  build  upon  the  base  which  God 
has  given ;  to  build  upon  that  which  may  sustain, 
and  in  the  order  in  which  the  removal  of  no  one 
stone  may  endanger  the  entire  structure.  That 
base  is  Intellectual  Education. 

When  I  speak  of  Moral  Education,  I  imply  re¬ 
ligion  :  and  when  I  speak  of  religion,  I  speak  of 
Christianity.  It  is  morality,  it  is  conscience, />ar 
excellence.  Even  in  the  most  worldly  sense,  it  could 
be  easily  shown,  that  no  other  morality  so  tru¬ 
ly  binds,  no  other  education  so  effectually  secures 
even  the  coarse  and  material  interests  of  society. 
The  economist  himself,  would  find  his  gain  in 
such  a  system.  Even  if  it  did  not  exist,  he 
should  invent  it.  It  works  his  most  sanguine 
speculations  of  good,  into  far  surer  and  more  ra¬ 
pid  conclusions,  than  any  system  he  could  at¬ 
tempt  to  set  up  in  its  place.  No  system  of  phi¬ 
losophy  has  better  consulted  the  mechanism  of 
society,  or  jointed  it  together  with  a  closer  adap¬ 
tation  of  all  its  parts,  than  Christianity.  No  le¬ 
gislator  who  is  truly  wise — no  Christian — will 
for  a  moment  think — for  the  interests  of  society 
and  religion,— ^hich,  indeed  are  one, — of  sepa¬ 
rating  Christianity  from  Moral  Education.  It 
would  be  quite  as  absurd,  as  to  separate  Moral 
Education  from  Intellectual.  But  this  is  very 
differet  from  sectarianism.  National  protection, 
accorded  to  the  schools  of  particular  churches — 
when  the  whole  nation  requires  it — is  a  tacit  re¬ 
buke  and  discouragement  to  all  others.  It  is  pro¬ 
hibition  and  monopoly, — not  Christianity,  but 
anti-Christianity. 


Concluded. 

PROFESSOR  STOWE’S  REPORT. 

lU.  Third  part  of  two  years — Children  from  ten  to  twelve. 

1.  ExercisM  in  Reading  and  Elocution. 

The  object  of  these  exercises  in  this  part  of  the  course  is 
to  accustom  the  pupils  to  read  in  a  natural  and  impressive 
manner,  so  as  to  bring  the  full  force  of  the  sentiment  on 
thoae  to  whom  they  read.  They  are  examined  in  modula¬ 
tion,  emphasis,  and  the  various  intonations,  and  they  often 
read  sentences  from  the  black-board  in  which  the  various 
modulations  are  expressed  by  musical  notes,  or  curved  lines. 

The  evils  of  drawling  and  monotone  are  prevented  in  the 
outset  by  the  method  of  teaching,  particularly  the  practice  of 
the  whole  class  rMding  together  and  keeping  time.  Short 
and  pithy  sentenc^  particularly  the  boo^  of  Proverbs,  are 
recommended  as  admirably  adapted  to  exercises  of  this  kind. 

3.  Religious  instruction  in  the  connected  Bible  history. 

The  design  here  is  to  give  to  the  student  a  full  and  con¬ 
nected  view  of  the  whole  Bible  history.  For  this  purpose 
large  tobies  are  made  out  and  hung  before  the  students. 
These  tobies  are  generally  arranged  in  four  columns;  the 
first,  contoiniug  the  names  of  the  distinguished  men  during 
a  particular  period  of  Bible  history;  the  second,  the  dates; 
the  third,  a'chronological  register  of  events  ;  the  fourth,  the 
particular  passages  of  the  Bible  where  the  history  of  these 
persons  and  events  may  be  found.  With  these  tables  before 
the  pupils,  the  teacher  himself,  in  his  own  word,  gives  a 
brief  conversational  outline  of  the  principal  characters  and 
««ents  within  a  eertain  period,  and  then  gives  directions  that 
the  scriptural  passages  referred  to,  be  carefully  read.  After 
this  is  done  the  usual  recitation  and  examination  takes  piace. 
Some  of  the  more  striking  narratives,  such  as  the  finding  of 
Moses  on  the  benks  of  the  Nile ;  Abraham  ofiering  his  son ; 


the  journey  of  the  wise  men  to  do  hdmage  to  Christ  the 
crucifixtion ;  the  conversion  of  PadI,  Ac.,  dre  committed  to 
memory  in  the  words  of  the  Bible,  and  the  recitation  accom¬ 
panied  with  the  singing  of  a  hymn  alluding  to  these  events. 
The  moral  instruction  to  lie  derived  from  each  historical 
event  is  carefully  impressed  by  the  teacher.  The  teacher 
also  gives  them  a  brief  view  of  the  history  between  the 
termination  of  the  Old  and  the  commencement  of  the  New 
Testament,  that  nothing  may  be  wanting  to  a  complete  and 
systematic  view  of  the  whole  ground.  Thus  the  whole 
of  the  historical  part  of  the  Bible  is  studied  thoroughly, 
and  systematically,  and  practically,  without  the  least  secta¬ 
rian  bias,  and  without  a  moment  being  spent  on  a  single 
idea  that  will  not  be  of  the  highest  use  to  the  scholar  during 
all  his  future  life. 

5.  Real  instruction,  or  knowledge  of  nature  and  the  ex¬ 
ternal  world,  including  the  first  elements  of  the  natural 
sciences,  the  arts  of  life,  geography  and  history.  Instruc¬ 
tion  on  this  head  is  directed  to  the  answering  af  the  follow¬ 
ing  questions,  namely: 

(a)  What  is  man,  as  it  respects  his  corporeal  and  intel¬ 
lectual  nature! 

Here  comes  anatomy  and  physiology,  so  far  as  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  human  body  is  concerned,  and  the  functions  of 
its  several  parts. 

Also  the  simple  elements  of  mental  philosophy.  In  this 
connection  appropriate  texts  of  scripture  are  quoted,  as 
Gen.  2:7.  Ps.  139:  13-16.  An  appropriate  hymn  is  also 
sung. 

“  7.  And  the  Lord  God  formed  man  of  the  dust  of  the 
g^round,  and  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life :  and 
man  became  a  living  soul.” 

"  14. 1  will  praise  thee;  for  1  am  fearfully  and  wonderfully 
made:  marvelous  are  thy  works;  and  that  my  soulknoweth 
ti£;ht  well. 

16.  My  substance  was  not  hid  from  thee,  when  I  was 
made  in  secret  and  curiously  wrought  in  the  lowest  parts 
of  the  earth. 

“  Thine  eyes  did  see  my  substance,  yet  being  unperfect: 
and  ih  thy  l^k  all  members  were  written,  which  in 
continuance  were  fiuhioned,  when  as  yet  there  was  none 
of  them.” 

(i)  What  does  man  need  for  the  preservation  and  cheerful 
enjoyment  of  life,  as  it  respects  his  body  and  mind!  For  his 
body  he  needs  food;  the  different  kinds  of  food  and  the  mode 
of  preparing  them,  are  here  brought  to  view;  the  unwhole¬ 
someness  of  some  kinds  of  food ;  injuriousness  of  improper 
food;  cooking;  evils  of  gluttony.  The  different  kinds  of 
clothing  and  modes  of  preparing  them ;  what  sort  of  dress  is 
necessary  to  health ;  folly  and  wickedness  of  vanity  and  ex¬ 
travagance.  Dwellings materials  of  which  bouses  are  con¬ 
structed  ;  mode  of  constructing  them ;  different  trades  employ¬ 
ed  in  their  construction. 

'  For  the  mind,  man  needs  society  t  the  family  and  its  du¬ 
ties;  the  neighborhood  smd  its  duties.  Intellectual,  moral, 
and  religious  cultivation;  the  school  and  its  duties;  the 
church  and  its  duties.  For  the  body  and  mind  both,  he 
needs  security  of  person  and  property  ;  the  gove.-meni ;  the 
legislature ;  the  courts,  dtc. 

(e)  Where  and  how  do  men  find  the  means  to  supply  their 
wants,  and  make  themselves  comfortable  and  happy  in  this 
life! 

The  vegetable,  the  mineral,  and  the  animal  kingdoms  are 
here  brought  to  view,  for  materials ;  together  with  agricul¬ 
ture  and  manufactures  as  the  means  of  converting  these  mate¬ 
rials  to  out  use. — Geography,  with  special  reference  to  the 
productions  of  countries,  and  their  civil,  literary  and  religious 
iiutitutions ;  towns,  their  organization  and  employments. 
Geography  is  sometimes  taught  by  blank  charts,  to  which  the 
students  are  required  to  affix  the  names  of  the  several  coun¬ 
tries,  rivers,  mountains,  principal  towns,  dec.  and  then  state 
the  productions  and  institutions  for  which  they  are  remarka¬ 
ble.  Sometimes  the  names  of  countries,  rivers,  dec.  are  given, 
and  the  pupil  is  required  to  construct  an  outline  chart  of  their 
localities. 

In  respect  to  all  the  above  points,  the  native  country  is 
particularly  studied,  its  capabilities,  its  productions,  its  laws, 
its  institutions,  its  history,  dec.  are  investigated,  with  especial 
reference  to  its  ability  of  supplying  the  physical,  social  and 
moral  wants  of  its  inhabitants. — Under  this  head  the  pupils 
are  taught  to  appreciate  their  native  country,  to  venerate  and 
love  its  iiutitutions,  to  understand  what  is  necessary  to  their 
perfections,  and  to  imbffie  a  spirit  of  true  and  generous  patri¬ 
otism.  It  is  scarcely  necessaiy  to  add,thatall  the  instruction 
under  this  fifth  he^,  u  confined  to  the  fundamental  and 
simplest  principles  of  the  several  branches  referred  to. 


IV.  Pourih  part  of  two  dears — Children  from  twelve  to 
fourteen. 

1.  Religious  instruction,  in  the  religious  observation  of  na¬ 
ture,  the  life  and  discourses  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  history  of 
the  Christian  religion,  in  connection  with  the  contemporary 
civil  history,  and  the  principal  doctrines  of  the  Christian' ^rs- 
tem. 

The  first  topic  of  instruction  mentioned  under  this  head, 
is  one  of  peculiar  interest  and  utility.  The  pupils  are  taught 
to  observe  with  care  and  system,  the  various  powers  and 
operations  of  nature,  and  to  consider  them  as  so  many  il¬ 
lustrations  of  the  wisdom,  power,  and  goodness  of  the  Crea¬ 
tor,  and  at  each  lesson  they  are  directed  to  some  appropriate 
passage  of  the  Bible,  which  they  read  and  commit  to  mem¬ 
ory  ;  and  thus  the  idea  is  continually  impressed  on  them, 
that  the  God  of  nature,  and  the  God  of  the  Bible,  are  one  tmd 
the  same  Being, 

For  example,  as  introductory  to  the  whole  study,  the  first 
chapter  of  Genesis,  together  with  some  other  appropriate  pa<- 
sage  of  scripture,  as  the  147th  Psalm,  or  the  38th  chapter  of 
Job,  may  be  read  and  committed  to  memory.  The  suiface  of 
the  earth,  as  illustrating  the  power  and  wisdom  of  God,  may 
be  taken  as  a  lesson.  Then  the  varieties  of  surface,  as  moun¬ 
tains,  valleys,  oceans,  and  rivers,  continents  and  islands,  the 
height  of  mountains,  the  breadth  of  oceans,  the  length  of 
rivers,  remarkable  cataracts,  extended  caverns,  volcanoes,  tides 
&C.  may  be  taken  into  view,  and  the  teacher  may  impress 
upon  the  class  the  greatness,  power,  and  intelligence  neces¬ 
sary  for  such  a  creation.  The  whole  is  fortified  by  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  such  a  passage  as  Psalm  104  ;  1-13. 

The  fruitfulness  and  beauty  of  the  earth,  as  illustrating 
the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God,  may  serve  as  another  les¬ 
son.  Here  may  be  exhibited  the  beauty  and  variety  of  the 
plants  and  flowers  with  which  the  earth  is  adorned — the 
manner  of  their  growth  and  self-propagation,  their  utility  to 
man  and  beast,  their  immense  number  and  variety,  their  re¬ 
lations  to  each  other  as  genera  and  species ;  trees  and  their 
varieties,  their  beauty  and  utility,  their  timber  and  their 
fruit;  and,  in  connection  with  this  lesson,  Pslam  104:  14- 
34,  may  be  committed  to  memory : 

In  like  manner,  the  creation  and  nourishment,  the  habits 
and  instincts  of  various  animals  may  be  contemplated  in 
connection  with  Proverbs  6 :  6-8;  Pslam  104:  17-22;  Pro¬ 
verbs  30:  24-31;  Gen.  1;  20-24;  Psiams  145:  15-16. 

The  phenomena  of  light  and  colour,  the  nature  of  the 
rainbow,  &c.  may  make  another  interesting  lesson,  illustrat¬ 
ing  the  unknown  forms  of  beauty  and  glory  which  exist 
in  the  Divine  Mind,  and  which  He  may  yet  develope  in 
other  and  still  more  glorious  worlds ;  in  connection  with  Gen. 
1 ,  3,  5,  9,  13,  14,  and  other  passages  of  like  kind. 

Then  tiie  heavens,  the  sun,  moon,  planets,  fixed  stars 
and  comets  the  whole  science  of  astronomy,  so  far  as  it  can 
be  introduced  with  advantag^e  into  common  schools,  can  be 
contemplated  in  the  same  way.  The  enlightening,  elevating 
and  purifying  moral  influence  of  such  a  scheme  of  instruction, 
carried  through  the  whole  system  of  nature,  must  be  clearly 
obvious  to  every  thinking  mind,  and  its  utility,  considered 
merely  with  reference  to  worldly  good,  is  no  less  manifest. 

The  second  topic  of  religious  instruction  is  more  exclu¬ 
sively  scriptural.  The  life  of  Christ,  and  the  history  of  the 
Apostles,  as  given  in  the  New  Testament,  are  chronetogical- 
ly  arranged,  and  tables  formed  as  before,  (Ill.  3.)  The  dis¬ 
courses  of  Christ  are  exsunined  and  explained  in  their  chro¬ 
nological  arrangement,  and  in  the  same  way  the  discourses 
and  epistles  of  the  apostles.  The  history  of  Christianity, 
in  connection  with  the  contemporary  civil  history,  is  taught 
in  a  series  of  conversational  lectures.  To  conclude  the 
whole  course  of  religious  instruction  a  summary  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  doctrine  is  given  in  the  form  of  some  approved  cate¬ 
chism. 

2.  Knowledge  of  the  world  and  of  mankind,  including 
civil  society,  constitutional  law,  agriculture,  mechanic  arts. 
manu&ctures,  dec- 

This  is  a  continuation  smd  completion  in  a  more  systematic 
form  of  the  instruction  commenced  in  III,  5  The  course 
begins  with  the  family,  and  the  first  object  is  to  construct  t 
habitation.  The  pupil  tells  what  materials  are  necessary  for 
this  purpose,  where  they  are  to  be  found,  how  brought  to¬ 
gether  and  fitted  into  the  several  parts  of  the  building.  The 
house  must  now  be  furnished.  The  different  articles  of  fur¬ 
niture  and  their  uses  are  named  in  systematic  order,  the  ma¬ 
terials  of  which  they  are  made,  and  the  various  trades  em¬ 
ployed  in  making  them  are  enumerated.  Then  comes  ths 
garden,  its  tools  and  products,  and  whatever  else  is  necessary 
for  the  subsistence  and  physical  comfort  of  a  family.  Then 
the  family  duties  and  virtues,  parental  and  filial  obligation, 
and  afibetion ;  rights  of  property,  duties  of  neighborhoods ; 
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the  civil  relatione  of  society ;  the  State,  the  &ther-land,  &c. ; 
fiiully  geography,  history  and  travels.  Books  of  ti^vels  are 
compiled  expressly  for  the  use  of  schools,  and  are  found  to 
be  of  the  highest  interest  and  utility. 

3.  Language  and  exercises  in  composition. 

The  object  here  is  to  give  the  pupils  a  perfect  command 
of  their  native  tongue  and  ability  to  use  it  on  all  occasions 
with  readiness  and  power.  The  first  exercises  are  on  sim¬ 
ple  questions,  such  as — “  Why  ought  children  to  love  and 
obey  their  parents”— or  they  are  short  descriptions  of  visible 
objects,  such  as  a  house,  a  room,  a  garden.  &c.  There  are 
also  exercises  on  the  various  forms  of  expressing  the  same 
idea,  as  “The  sun  enlightens  the  earth.”  The  earth  is  en¬ 
lightened  by  the  sun.”  “The  sun  gives  light  to  the  earth.” 
“ The  earth  receives  light  from  the  sun.”  “The  sun  is  the 
source  of  light  to  the  earth.”  “  The  sun  sends  out  its  rays 
to  enlighten  the  earth.”  “  The  earth  is  enlightened  by  rays 
sent  out  from  the  sun.”  dec.  There  are  exercises  ^o  of 
the  same  sort,  or  metaphors  and  other  figures  of  speedn— fa- 
luiliar  letters  are  then  written  and  short  essays  on  themes 
sudh  as  may  be  furnished  by  texts  from  the  hooks  of  proverbs 
and  other  sentences  of  the  kind ;  and  thus  the  gradual  ad¬ 
vancement  is  made  to  all  the  higher  and  graver  modes  of 
composition. 

4.  Application  of  Arithmetic  and  mathematics  to  the 
business  of  life,  including  surveying,  civil  engineering,  d^. 

The  utility  of  this  branch  of  instruction  and  the  mode  of 
it,  after  what  has  already  been  said,  are  probably  too  obvious 
to  need  any  further  illustration. 

5.  Elements  of  drawing. 

For  this  the  pupils  have  already  been  prepared  by  the 
exercises  in  ornamental  writing  in  the  previous  part  of  the 
course.  They  have  already  acquired  that  accuracy  of  sight, 
and  steadiness  of  hand  which  are  among  the  most  essential 
requisites  to  drawing  well.  The  first  exercises  are  in  draw¬ 
ing  lines,  and  the  most  simple  mathematical  figures,  such  as 
the  square,  the  cube,  the  triangle,  the  parallelogram :  gene¬ 
rally  from  wooden  models  placed  at  some  little  distance  on 
a  shelf,  before  the  class.  From  this  they'proceed  to  architec¬ 
tural  figures,  such  as  doors,  windows,  columns,  and  facades. 
Then  the  figures  of  animals,  such  as  a  horse,  a  cow,  an  ele-  ' 
phant — first  from  other  pictures,  and  then  from  nature.  A 
plant,  or  rose,  or  some  flower  is  placed  upon  a  shelf  and  the 
class  make  a  picture  of  it.  From  this  they  proceed  to  land¬ 
scape  painting,  historical  painting,  and  the  higher  branches 
of  the  art,  according  to  their  time  and  capacity.  All  learn 
enough  of  drawing  to  use  it  in  the  common  business  of  life, 
such  as  ploting  a  field,  laying  out  a  canal,  or  drawing  the 
plan  of  a  building ;  and  many  attain  to  a  high  degree  of  ex¬ 
cellence. 

6.  Exercises  in  singing  and  the  science  of  music. 

The  instructions  of  the  previous  parts  are  extended  as  far 
as  possible,  and  including  singing  and  playing  at  sight,  and 
the  more  abstruse  and  difficult  branches  of  the  science  and 
art  of  music. 

CHARACTER  OF  TUX  STSTEX. 

The  striking  features  of  this  system,  even  in  the  hasty  and 
imperfect  sketch  which  my  limits  allow  me  to  give,  are  ob¬ 
vious  even  to  superficial  observation.  No  one  can  fail  to  op- 
serve  its  great  completeness,  both  as  the  number  and  kind  of 
subjects  embraced  in  it,  and  as  to  its  adaptedness  to  develops 
every  power  of  every  kind,  and  give  it  a  useful  direction. 
What  topic  in  all  that  is  necessary  for  a  sound  business 
education  is  here  omitted  ? — 1  can  think  of  nothing,  unless 
it  be  one  or  two  of  the  modern  languages,  and  these  are  in¬ 
troduced  wherever  it  is  necesary,  as  has  been  seen  in  the 
study  sheet  of  Dr.  Diesteiweg.s  seminary,  inserted  on  a  pre¬ 
ening  page  of  this  report  I  have  not  taken  the  course  pre¬ 
cisely  as  it  exists  in  any  one  school,  but  have  combined  from 
an  investigaion  of  many  institutions,  the  features  which  I  sup¬ 
posed  would  most  fairly  represent  the  whole  system.  In  the 
Rhinish  provinces  of  Prussia,  in  a  considerable  part  of  Ba¬ 
varia,  Baden,  and  Wirtemberg,  French  is  taught  as  well  as 
German ;  in  the  schools  of  Prussian  Poland,  German  and 
Polish  are  taught ;  and  even  English,  in  the  Russian  schools 
of  Cronstadt  and  Archangel,  where  so  many  English  and 
American  merchants  resort  for  the  purposes  of  trade.  Two 
languages  can  be  taught  in  a  school  quite  as  easily  as  one, 
provide  the  teacher  be  perfectly  familiar  with  both,  as  any 
one  may  see  by  visiting  Mr.  Soloman’s  school  in  Cincinnati, 
where  all  the  instruction  is  given  in  both  German  and  Eng¬ 
lish. 

What  faculty  of  mind  is  there  that  is  not  developed  in  the 
■cheme  of  instruction  sketched  abovedi  I  know  of  none. 


The  perceptive  and  reflective  Acuities,  the  memory  and  the 
judgment,  the  imagination  and  the  taste,  the  moral  and  re¬ 
ligious  faculty,  and  even  the  various  kinds  of  physical  and 
manual  dexterity,  all  have  opportunity  for  develupement  and 
exercise.  Inde^,  I  think  the  system  in  its  great  outlines, 
as  nearly  complete  as  human  ingenuity  and  skill  can  make 
it;  though  undoubtedly  some  of  its  arrangements  and  details 
admit  of  improvement ;  and  some  changes  will  of  course  be 
necessary  in  adapting  it  to  the  circumstances  of  different 
countries. 

The  entirely  practical  character  of  the  system  is  obvious 
throughout.  It  views  every  subject  on  the  practical  side, 
and  in  reference  to  its  adaptedness  to  use.  The  dry  tech¬ 
nical  abstract  parts  of  science  are  not  those  first  presented; 
but  the  system  proceeds,  in  the  only  way  which  nature  ever 
pointed  out,  from  practice  to  theory,  from  parts  to  demonstra¬ 
tions.  It  has  often  been  a  complaint  in  respect  to  some  systems 
of  education,  that  the  more  a  man  studied,  the  less  he  knew 
of  the  actual  business  of  life.  Such  a  complaint  cannot  be 
made  in  reference  to  this  system,  for  being  intended  to  edu¬ 
cate  for  the  actual  buisness  of  life,  this  object  is  never  for  a 
moment  lost  sight  of. 

Another  striking  feature  of  the  system  is  its  moral  and 
religious  character.  Its  morality  is  pure  and  elevated,  its 
religion  entirely  removed  from  the  narrowness  of  sectarian 
bigotry.  What  parent  is  there,  loving  his  children  and 
wishing  to  have  them  respected  and  happy,  would  not  desire 
that  they  should  be  educated  under  such  a  kind  of  moral  and 
religious  influence  as  has  been  described  1 

Whether  a  believer  in  revelation  or  not,  does  he  not  know 
that  without  sound  morals  there  can  be  no  happiness,  and  that 
there  is  no  morality  like  the  morality  of  the  New  Testament? 
Does  he  not  know  that  without  religion,  the  human  heart  can 
never  be  at  rest,  and  that  there  is  no  religion  like  the  religion 
of  the  Bible?  Every  well  informed  man  knows,  that,  as  a 
general  fact,  it  is  impossible  to  impress  the  obligations  of  mo¬ 
rality  with  any  efficiency  on  the  heart  of  a  child,  or  even  on 
that  of  an  adult,  without  an  appeal  to  some  code  which  is  sus¬ 
tained  by  the  authority  of  God;  and  for  what  code  will  it  be 
possible  to  claim  this  authority  if  not  for  the  code  of  the 
Bible? 


From  the  American  Annals  of  Education. 

KEYS  TO  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

We  have  received  from  the  Principal  of  one  of  our  Tea¬ 
chers’  Seminaries,  the  following  letter,  bearing  date  May 
4,  1838.  The  subject  is  one  of  considerable  importance; 
and  we  solicit  the  particular  attention  of  all  those  whom  it 
concerns. 

■  I  have  been  a  reader  of  the  Annals  for  several  years, 
but  do  not  recollect  that  you  have  any  where  remarked  at 
length  on  the  subject  of  Keys  to  elementary  school  books, 
“  prepared  for  the  use  of  teachers  only.  ” 

'  These  helps  have  now  become  exceedingly  common,  and 
I  wish  the  question  might  be  fairly  settled  whether  they  are 
really  a  benefit  or  an  injury  to  our  schools.  My  situation 
has  frequently  brought  me  into  contact  with  them,  and  so 
far  as  my  own  experience  has  gone,  I  can  say  that  I  have 
had  as  frequent  occasion  to  regret  most  heartily  that  any 
such  helps  were  ever  provided.  It  is  often  said,  and  even 
printed,  that  the  keys  will  be  sold  only  to  teachers ;  but  I 
believe  the  booksellers  do  not  generally  make  conscience  of 
this  matter;  and  sure  I  am  that  with  a  class  of  pupils  to  be 
found  in  almost  every  school,  there  is  not  wanting  the  dis¬ 
position  to  make  a  clandestine  use  of  an  article  so  conveni¬ 
ent  and  so  easily  obtained. 

*  The  injurious  effect  to  pupil,  of  using  the  key,  is  ob¬ 
vious  to  every  one;  and  has  b^n  well  compared  to  the  offer 
of  a  ride  to  a  man  who  is  walking  for  exercise.  But  are 
there  no  evils  connected  with  the  teacher's  using  the  key  ? 
Does  it  not  encourage  habits  of  indolence  ?  Does  it  not 
make  him  mechanical,  and  sometimes  superficial  in  his  ex¬ 
planations,  in  consequence  of  his  own  imperfect  compre¬ 
hension  of  the  subject?  And  is  he  not  in  danger  of  loosing 
the  confidence  and  respect  of  his  pupils,  by  requiring  them 
to  go  forward  independently,  while  their  teacher  is  hobbling 
on  crutches?’ 

We  have  never  had  but  one  opinion  on  this  subject;  and 
if  that  opinion  has  not  been  expressed  in  the  .Annals,  it  is 
owing  to  one  of  the  following  reasons,  vix :  because  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  treat  of  a  thousand  important  topics,  all  at  once, 
or  because  the  case  seemed  so  plain  that  it  never  occurred  to 
us  there  was  a  necessity  of  saying  any  thing  about  it 

We  believe  that  a  few  ignorant  hut  truly  inquiring  tea¬ 
chers,  might  be  slightly  benefited  in  their  studies  at  home. 


by  these  keys;  and  that  a  few  others,  where  they  have  the 
charge  of  very  large  schools,  might  possibly  derive  some  tem¬ 
porary  advantages  from  their  use.  But  as  a  general  rule, 
and  as  our  correspondent  has  'more  than  intimated  in  his  in¬ 
quiries,  We  cannot  for  a  moment  doubt  that  they  encourage 

*  hadits  of  indolence’  in  the  teacher,  render  him  mechanical 
and  superficial  in  his  explanations,  and  rob  him  in  some  de¬ 
gree  at  least,  of  the  confidence  of  his  pupils;  and  that,  in 
short,  they  are  as  ruinous  to  teachers,  as  a  general  fact,  as  to 
their  pupils. 

Our  correspondent  will  receive  our  thanks  for  affording 
us  so  good  an  opportunity  for  giving  our  testimony  on  this 
subject,  before  the  evil  in  question — if  it  is  shown  to  be  an 
evil — has  infected  any  more  of  our  schools.  It  is  high  time 
this  and  a  thousand  other  questions  of  great  practical  impor¬ 
tance  in  relation  to  our  schools  were  settled ;  and  if  our  own 
opinion  or  remarks  should  be  of  any  service— either  in  the 
present  instance  or  any  other — we  shall  rejoice  that  the 

•  Annals  ’  has  given  us  an  opportunity  of  presenting  them. 

from  the  Farmer  and  Gardener. 

Queen  Anne's  County  Silk  Company. 

We  are  happy  to  learn,  from  a  gentleman  of  Del¬ 
aware,  who  derived  his  infomration  from  the  best 
source,  that  this  company  have  thus  far  been  en¬ 
tirely  successful.  The  Stockholders  have  already 
realized  $160  a  share  on  their  stock,  the  par  value 
of  which  is  but  $25  per  share,  and  that  it  is  now 
deemed  to  be  worth  $125  per  share.  —  Such  a  state 
of  things  is  no  less  gratifying  in  a  pecuniary  point 
of  view,  than  it  is  flattering  to  the  sagacity  of  those 
who  set  the  enterprise  on  foot.  In  all  sincerity  we 
wish  the  future  progress  of  the  members  of  this 
company,  in  their  patriotic  eflbrts  to  incite  the 
citizens  of  our  Eastern  Peninsula  to  engage  in  the 
culture,  may  be  crowned  with  still  greater  success; 
for,  as  pioneers  in  the  holy  work  on  that  shore, 
they  are  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  every  true 
hearted  Marylander. 

From  the  same. 

GRAZING  OF  SHEEP  IN  CORN  FIELDS. 

Baltimore,  June  21,  1838. 

Mr.  Roberts — A  few  days  since  while  riding 
in  the  country  with  a  friend  about  12  miles  from 
this  city,  we  observed  a  flock  of  sheep  deliberate¬ 
ly  feeding  in  a  com  field.  Supposing  they  were 
trespassers,  we  lost  no  time  in  informing  the  pro¬ 
prietor  of  the  circumstance  ;  when  to  our  surprise 
he  laughed  and  said  they  would  do  no  harm,  that 
they  were  put  in  the  field  for  the  purpose  of  de¬ 
stroying  the  blue  grass,  &c.,  and  farther,  that 
sheep  would  never  touch  growing  corn  !  Noth¬ 
ing  but  the  siglu  of  the  experiment  with  my  own 
eyes  would  have  made  me  believe  this  statement ; 
but  having  seen  it,  and  observed  also  the  manner 
in  which,  our  information  that  the  sheep  were  in 
his  corn  field,  was  received  by  him,  I  was  oblig¬ 
ed  to  yield  my  belief.  You  will  readily  see  the 
importance,  in  various  bearings,  of  this  informa¬ 
tion  to  our  farmers,without  a  special  detail  or  re¬ 
ference. 

Yours,  &c. 

GIDEON  B.  SMITH. 


Mode  of  Preventing  the  Ravages  of  Insects. 
— A  Petersburg  paper  states  that  the  water  in 
which  potatoes  have  been  boiled,  sprinkled  over 
grain,  plants,  &c.,  completely  destroys  all  insects 
in  every  stage  of  their  existence,  from  the  egg  to 
the  fly. 
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